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CHARLES H. HAMILTON. 


We print in this issue a portrait of Charles H. 
Hamilton, school commissioner of the First ward 
of the city of Milwaukee. Mr. Hamilton’s connec- 
tion with the board extends over a few years only, 
yet during this tims he has shown his special fitness 
for the duties assigned to him. His work on the 
Executive High School and Rules and 
Regulation committees has been valu- 
able, and many cf the measures rec- 
ommended by these committees to the 
board were the direct result of his 
interest in school matters, while many 
of the questions submitted by the board 
to these committees were solved by his 
care and judgment. 

In open board meetings Mr. Hamil- 
ton has proven his splendid abilities. 
Heated debates have often been allayed 
by h's clear and comprehensive presen- 
tation of the question in hand, and 
his matter of fact suggestions to an 
expedient solution of the same. His 
arguments are held in a logical man- 
ner; he is thoroughly self-possessed, 
and has an excellent command of lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Hamilton was born at Rochester. 
N. Y., Aug. 5th, 1850. He grad ated in 
1869, at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, and shortly thereafter re- 
moved to Milwaukee. He entered into 
mercantile business, but later went 
into the practice of law, which pro- 
fession he still follows. 

He speaks German fluently and al- 
ways enjoys a chat with his colleagues 
of that nationality in the board. A 
man of fine presence, amiable in dispo- 
sition, with many intellectual and so- 
tial qualities, he is popular wherever 
known. 
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IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The question of high-priced public school build- 
ings came up in the board of education. The test 
case was considered in the report of the Finance 
Committee on the award of contracts for the erec- 
tion of a new school building on the corner of 
Hester and Chrystie streets, and an appropriation 
of $265,000 for such purposes. 

The Building Committee made a report to the 
effect that for the needs of the vicinity in which 
the building was proposed, and in order to comply 
with the regulations of the Fire Commission, the 
amount asked for was not more than was needed. 

ny of the commissioners held strong objections. 
It was claimed that a school building which had 
n erected at Seventy-seventh street and Tenth 

Wenue had cost but $130,000, and it should cost no 
More to build in another locality. Such a building 
Was considered sufficient for the needs of Hester 







riment. 











CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE, 


and Chrystie streets. After much debate the re- 
quest for the large sum stipulated was lost, and the 
committee on buildings ordered to consider other 
plans for the erection of a cheaper building on that 
site. The trustees of the Tenth Ward were 
instructed to advertise for new proposals. 

The school season is over for most of the atten- 
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dants at the night schools. All but two of these 
schools were discontinued last week, the term of 14 
weeks for which they were opened having expired. 
The night classes at the High School and at No, 22 
were to be held for two terms of ten weeks each, if 
the attendance justified their being continued so 
long. 


NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


A bill is now pending in the Ohio legislature pro- 
viding a new board of education for the city of 
Cleveland. Stripped of its verbiage, the essential 
points of the bill are as follows: 

A school council to consist of five members and 
one school director, to be elected by popular vote 
for two years. 

The council shall organize by choosing one of 
its members president, also a clerk, who may or 
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may not be a member thereof, and who shall be 
clerk of the board of education. 

The president of the council shall 2ppoint a su- 
perintendent of instruction, and may at any time 
for sufficient cause remove him; but the order for 
such removal shall be in writing specifying the 
cause therefor and shall be entered upon the journal 
of the council. 

The superintendent of instruction 
shall have the sole power to appoint 
and discharge all assistants and teach- 
ers authorized by the council to be 
employed, and shall report to the coun- 
cil in writing annually, and oftener if 
required, as to all matters under his 
supervision and may be required by the 
council to attend any or all of its meet- 
ings. 

The members of the council shall 
each receive five ($5) dollars for at- 
tendance at the regular meetings of 
the council not exceeding two each 
month. 

The council shall have power to pro- 
vide for the appointment of all neces- 
sary teachers and employes and pre- 
scribe their duties and fix their compen- 
sation. It shall also have the same 
powers and perform the same duties 
in relation to the library board as are 
now vested in and exercised by the 
boards of education of city districts of 
the second grade of the first class. 

The school directors shall be elected 
by the qualified electors of the district 
and except as otherwise provided in 
this act, all the powers heretofore vest- 
ed in and performed by the board of 
education in such districts, shall be 
vested in and performed ty him. 


ROW IN A SCHOOL MEETING. 


A serious difficulty arose at a school 

meeting at Telocasetta, Or., recently. 

The primary cause seems to have been on the mat- 

ter of locating the school house of the district, but 

the trouble was directly brought on by a dispute 

over the time at which the meeting should be con- 
vened. 

Words were exchanged and a scuffle ensued, in 
which Louis McMaugh drew a knife and rushed 
towards Jasper Mitchell. Ben McKeever caught 
hold of Mitchell and drew him back. The assailant 
made a thrust with the knife, which was warded 
off, not. however, without leaving a long cut in 
Mitchell’s coat, and a slight wound in McKeever’s 
jaw. 

Warrants were sworn cut for the arrest of Me- 
Maugh, H. Lynch, J. Sharp, and McKeever 


The Milwaukee School Board conte nplates 2ol- 
ishing compulsory vaccination. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN. 


More attention is being given to the physical de- 
velopmentof school children. It is an interesting 
and important field of research. In Denmark and 
Sweden, it has been the custom for many years to 
weigh and measure the school children every year. 
Out of 15,000 boys and 3,000 girls the results are 
stated to be by Dr. Keys, of Stockholm: “In the 
seventh or eighth year of life boys grow consider- 
ably in heigth and weight, after which a delay sets 
in, which reaches its maximum in the tenth year, 
and lasts till the fourteenth year, when a consider- 
able acceleration of growth sets in. This accelera- 
tion of growth lasts till the end of the seventeenth 
year. Its maximum is in the fifteenth year. The 
acceleration is at first in heighth and later on 
in weight, gaining its maximum in the latter in the 
sixteenth year. At the end of the nineteenth year 
bodily development of youth seemstoend. In girls 
the course of development is quite different. The 
decrease in growth after the eighth year is not so 
great as in boys and yields in the twelfth year to a 
rapid increase in heigth. The acceleration in the 
increase in weight comes later, but outstrips it in 
the fourteenth year. In the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth year the increase is butslight. The increase 
in weight, however, sinks to almost ozer in the 
twentieth year, when the growth in woman may be 
regarded as ended.” “In the spring and summer 
the child grows more in height, while in the 
autumn and winter it increases more in weight.” 
It appears that boys grow faster than girls in weight 
and heighth till the eleventh year, then more slowly 
till the sixteenth, and then faster again. These 
points are observed in all parts of Sweden and Den- 
mark. How is it now with the health of school 
children during the development of puberty? It 
appears that 40 per cent. of the 15,000 boys in the 
high schools in Sweden were ill: that 14 per cent. 
suffer from habitual headache, 13 per cent. from 
chlorosis.” We ought to adapt our demands on the 
youthful organism to its strength and power of re- 
sistance during the various phases of development, 
to promote the health and bodily development of 
youth better than we donow. I therefore indorse, 
fronr the bottom of my heart, the words which 
Johann Peter Frank, the father of school hygiene 
uttered a hundred years ago: “Spare their fiber 
still, spare the forces of their minds, do not waste 
the energies of the future man in the child.” 





ANTI-CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


The final word has not yet been spoken upon the 
question of abolishing corporal punishment. Thus 
far the friends of abolition have had their say, the 
opponents have been characterized as brutal, old- 
fogyish, etc. Chicago is one of the cities that has 
been he!d up as a bright and shining example of 
the utter uselessness of corporal punishment. A 
teacher of that city, who roundly abused Boston 
only two years ago for allowing corporal punishment, 
now says of Chicago: “The discipline of our schools 
is too lax, too much sentimental bosh. A whole- 
some discipline adminstered by a judicious principal 
and reported to the board, is preferable to make- 
shifts invented by teachers and principals in order 
to escape the censure or odium attached to corporal 
punishment. Public sentiment is viewing it in this 
light.” 

This is called out by the newspaper attacks upon: 
one of Chicago’s grammar school principals, who 
placed a boy in a dark closet in the cellar for 
punishment. It appears that all kinds of ingenious 
methods of punishment have been resorted to by 
some teachers, simply because the rod could under 
no circumstances be used. Boston has had a little 
trouble and as little public scandal because of 
punishment, to say the least, as any city in America. 

A school must be disciplined, and while an 
ingenious, wise teacher will never have tronble with 
or without the rod, a teacher who is not wise will 
be as liable to a scandal without the use of the rod 





as with it. Its abuse is a disgrace, but the devices 
of those who would abuse it are more disgraceful 
when they cannot use it. 

The remedy for the ills of the schoolroom is in 
the better quality of teachers at the lower end of 
the line. There can be no. special improvement 
through regulations that are made to hamper 
nineteen good teachers in order to prevent abuse by 
the twentieth. No regulation can provide common 
sense for any one. The simplest, most harmless 
punishment in the world is through the use of the 
rod. The question is, how to teach school so that 
there shall be no occasion to punish. It is an 
element of strength to be able to punish judiciously 
and effectively in an emergency; it is an element of 
weakness to allow many emergencies which make 
any punishment necessary. A record of the devices 
of teachers who are not allowed to use the rod 
would be such a chapter as has never been written. 
There is no professional wit or wisdom in the 
abolition of the rod; these must find their endorse- 
ment in so toning up the weaker teachers that they 
shall have little or no occasion to resort to punish- 
ment of any kind. The first great utterance upon 
this question is yet to be made.— Exchange. 
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Language uiterature, Science, Mathematics, 
Drawing, and Manual Training. 

While the course in manual training and the 
course in drawing are the distinctive features of the 
school, it must be born in mind that the others are 
not neglected. On account of its novelty, the man- 
ual training is apt to make the strongest impression 
upon the visitors, and they do not always discover 
that the literary and scientific training are just as 
fully recognized and provided for. Anything likea 
one-sided culture is carefully avoided, the aim of the 
school being to give to each branch, whether scholas- 
tie or manual, such relative importance as shall 
lead to a fuller and more symmetrical development 
of mind and body than has been possible under the 
old systems of secondary education. 


HaKesSTian Punt. Co. 


GERMAN ENGLISH ACADEMY. 


The new German-English Academy was formally 
dedicated Monday evening, March 30th. Addresses 
were made by Prof. Anderson, Albert Wallber, 
Mayor Somers, Mr. Vogel, Rich. Barthold, and 
Prof. Rosenstengel. 


ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual training is gaining ground among educa- 
tors, and certain definite forms are crystalizing into 
the public schcol system. Boston has decided to 
establish,as soon as practicable, a manual training 
high school. There is a growing feeling that this 
term is too indefinite and the disposition in Boston 
is to call the new school “The Mechanic Arts High 
School.” The committee contemplate buying a lot 
of land on the Black Bay and erecting a building, 
solid and substantial, of brick, and with all the 
latest improvements, for this purpose. This new 
school will rank with the Latin School and the En- 
glish High School, and the boys on graduating from 
the grammar schools, will elect to go to one of the 
three as they may choose. 

The manual training now given to the Philadel- 
phia schools is embraced in the following depart- 
ments: 

Manual Training School, Industrial Art School, 
Sewing in Girls’ Schools, Cookery in Girls’ Schools 
and the Kindergartens. To these might be added 
clay modelling and paper folding and cuttting, 
which have been gradually finding their way into 
the primary schools; but as these branches have not 
yet been systematically developed they cannot be 
regarded as an established part of the regular course 
of instruction. 

The manual training school provides a_ three 
years’ course of instruction in some respects paral- 


The success which has attended the manual train- 
ing school fron the first is the best guarantee of the 
soundness of the principles upon which it is organ- 
ized and conducted. 


Dr. Brooks is the new Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools. 

The Smead dry closet system will be introduced 
in the La Crosse, Wis., public schools. 

Victor L. Berger has written several essays on the 
Modern Drama which appeared in the Seebote. 


The roofs of New York school houses are to be 
used for play grounds for children in the future. 


The Allegheny, Pa., Board of Controliers have 
decided to levy a four mill tax for school expenses. 


The Eau Claire, Wis., board of education will re- 
quire hereafter that every teacher inflicting corporal 
punishment on pupils be required to report such 
cases with all details at the end of each month. 

Owing to a typographical error the article in our 
last issue in the McDonald Shorthand College was 
made to read that it had placed hundreds of 
students in lucrative positions. The article should 
have said thousands. 


The San Francisco Board of Education contem- 
plates the following changes in its rules and regula- 
tions: The day following Thanksgiving Day must 
be celebrated asa holiday. Each principal must 
visit each class in his school at least once a day. 
The timekeeper and head carpenter of the depart 
ment to give bonds in the sum of $5,000. Prinei- 


pals may suspend pupils for a period not to exceed 
two days, but no pupil shall be sent home without 
a written notification to the parents or guardiad, 
stating the reason for the suspension. 
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HON. PAUL BECHTNER. 


The public career of Senator Paul Bechtner began 
with his entrance into the Milwaukee School Board. 
The experiences which he gained through his con- 
nection with that body, together with the opportu- 
nities the board offered in bringing out his own 
capabilities, were the starting point of a most active 
and useful public life. 

The keen perception and thoroughness which is 
characteristic of the senator, marked his labors 
while in the board. Hestudied the questions which 
came up from time to time, with the utmost care 
and fidelity, and rendered his verdict upon them in 
the most unbiased manner, and strictly directed to 
the best interests of the schools. 

His annual addresses while president of the board 
were always remarkable for their completeness 
while his recommendations to the board were wise, 
judicious and in harmony with progressive educa- 
tional work. 

Mr. Bechtner was born in Stuttgart, Wuertem- 
berg, Germany, Dee. 19, 1847, and was brought to 
this country one year later by his parents who first 
settled in New York City. Young Bechtner received 
his education in that city and St. Louis and re- 
moved to Milwaukee in 1868. 

As a business man he has been very successful. 
His untiring energy, his enterprise coupled with 
industry have enabled him to build up a large 
manufacturing establishment. 

The various positions of public trust which he 
has held were filled with honor to himself and his 
constituency. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 





The convention of Superintendents recently held 
at Philadelphia was the important event in the 
educational field. The gist of the whole is given in 
the following extracts: 

Supt. Anderson, of Milwaukee, said in treating 
the subject of “Qualification and supply of Teachers: 
Fitness is not analyzable into any other elements 
than intellectual attainments, refined and cultivated 
character, and professional capacity and skill, either 
trained or developed by experience. No other 
modifying or conditioning circumstances, no question 
of sex, nationality, or residence, politics or religion, 
should be allowed to offset the elements which 
constitute superior fitness. 

“Liberal salaries are quite as attractive to the 
halfe-dueated novice, and the incompetent of varied 
trials and many failures, as they are to the well 
trained and successful. Where the inducements 
are such as to encourage and reward the most 
capable there should be strong safeguards against 
the presumptions of the unworthy. 

“A weak and defective policy under which so 
many new teachers are employed must impair the 
work of the schools, and, in the course of time, 
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operate as an insurmountable obstacle to progress 
and improvement. On the other hand, a thorough, 
efficient and practical system of supplying all 
vacancies with the best talent procurable, and this 
without regard to any consideration ulterior to the 
prime object of good teaching, must raise and 
improve the standard of public education.” 

Dr. MacAlister of the Drexel institute, thought 
that “the putting of industrial training into the 
schools is a great step, and will surely give a higher 
idea and a nobler purpose to the labor of common 
life. The putting of art education into the schools 
side by side with industrial training will not only 
give dignity to labor, but also permit the human 
feelings born of labor to find adequate expression.” 

State-Supt. Sabin, of Iowa, president elect of the 
department, suggested two ways of increasing the 
efficiency of the normal school: First, by raising the 


entrance standard, and by increasing the require- 
ments for graduation. 


Regarding the elementary preparation of teachers 
for their work, he continued, three things should be 
said: 

First. Teachers should be carefully trained to 
know and regard the laws which pertain to sound 
physical health. The body of the child is of as 
much consequence to him as his mind, and the 
teacher has no more right to trifle with one than 
he has with the other. 

Second. The individual peculiarities of each 
child, his wants and his capacities, demand of the 
teacher close thought and observation. 

Third. Inorder that his instruction and discipline 
may as far as possible counteract the influences that 
are fast warping the life of the child out of all 
comeliness and symmetry, attention to the environ- 


ment and home life of the pupils cannot be safely 
neglected. 


Supt. Dougherty believed that the “public senti- 
ment among educational men remains loyal to the 
great. principle of the right of every child to an 
education. What the final action of the legislature 
upon the subject will be is impossible at this 
writing to determine. Undoubtedly a strong effort 
will be made for a complete repeal, but it is safe to 
say that such a proposition will not prevail. It is 
hoped that they will be able to prevent any serious 
impairment of the efficacy of the statute. The 
danger is that the politicians may be frightened 
into temporizing by the fear of losing the ignorant 
vote.” 

Geo. H. Martin, stage agent of the Massachusetts 
board of education, said that “the success of 
Massachusetts in educating her people has not been 
achieved chiefly by compulsion. The progress 
which the state is making now is not in the 
the line of compulsion. In the quality of school 
buildings, in the consolidation and organization of 
country schools, in course of study, in methods of 
instruction in all grades, in supply of illustrative 
material, in closeness, intelligence, and efficiency of 
supervision, in evening schools, in high school 
attendance, in industrial drawing, in the diffusion 
of pedagogical knowledge and the development of 
a professional spirit among teachers, in popular 
acceptance of progressive measures, in close and 
cordial relations between local and state officials 
more advance has been made in the last ten years 
than in any previous ten. The motive to all this 
advance is not law, it is the good will of the people.” 

State Supt. Cooper, of Texas, said: In the present 
stage of development of this country, I am com- 
pelled to believe that the public school is of more 
importance to the national life, at least to its imme- 
diate future, than its universities.” 

President Webster, of Union college, thought 
that “the colleges put too much on the lower schools 
by constantly raising the requirements of admission, 
until now the demand for less years in college in- 
struction the increase. The high 
should only teach what is necessary for admission 
to colleges as soon as possible.” 


is on schools 


The Baltimore Board of Education expelled a boy 
for having a loaded pistol. 


WIPE OUT SCHOOL BOARDS. 


A bill is now before the Minnesota legislature 
which abolishes the board of education as a corpor- 
ate body entirely, and provides that the city of St. 
Paul shall constitute an independent school district 
with a board of seven school inspectors in lieu of 
the school board. All the powers now vested in the 
board of education as a corporate power are by this 
bill vested in the City of St. Paul, the board acting 
merely as the agent of the city, and having no 
power whatever to make contracts, except as au- 
thorized by the council. The inspectors must make 
an estimate of all the supplies necessary for the 
coming year before July 1, and submit the same to 
the mayor, city council and city treasurer, who shall 
advertise for bids and let the contract to the lowest 
bidder. All real estate for school purposes must 
also be secured by bids. The tax levy for school 
purposes must not exceed 2! mills. 

A lively discussion ensued as to whether or not 
the board of education could be constitutionally 
wiped out of existence and the power vested in 
the city. Gen. Sanborn insisted that it could and 
must be done. The one thing, he said, he insisted 
upon at the hands of this legislature was that the 
board of education, which had run the city $5,000,- 
000 in debt without being able to account for the 
money, should be wiped off the face of the earth 
and be known no more. 

Senator Stevens agreed with Gen. Sanborn on this 
point. He said it was nonsense to talk of control- 
ing the board of education as long as it remained a 
separate corporation. The legislature had tried 
that two years ago. In spite of their restrictions 
the board had contracted $135,000 of debts on new 
buildings and nothing could be done without them. 

Finally, on motion of Senator Lienau, the San- 
born bill was referred to M. D. Munn and City At- 
torney Lawler, who are to investigate the constitu- 
tionality of abolishing the board at the next meet- 
ing. Twoamendments to the Sanborn bill were 
adopted. One of these provides that the tax levy 
shali not exceed two mills, and the other that 
teachers shall not be removed except for cause. An 
amendment reducing the number of inspectors from 
seven to five was not adopted. 


ASKED THE BOARD FOR MORE PAY. 


For about a year and a haif the teachers in the 
primary grades of the public schools of Brooklyn, 
N. J., have been agitating for an increase in salary. 
A formidable petition signed by afew thousand citi- 
zens was presented to the board some time ago and 
referred to the teachers’ committee, of which John 
Cottier is chairman. The committee met and re- 
solved to report in favor of the increase. At pres- 
ent priminary teachers begin at 3300 a year and the 
maximum is $075. They want things changed so 
that they would get 8400 to start with and $800 as 
the highest figure. The proposed increase would 
necessitate an additional burden of $150,000 on the 
tax-payers, and the committee resolved to ask the 
board of estimate for that additional sum. Super- 
intendent W. H. Maxwell and his associates, John 
H. Walsh and E. G. Ward, while not committing 
themselves to the details of the scheme outlined, fa- 
vor a substantial increase in teachers’ salaries. 


A number of Milwaukee ladies have formed a 
“School Alliance,” the object of which to look after 
improvements of the schools. The association 
believes that children should be considered as wards 
of the school board during school hours and should be 
given adequate, moral and physical protection; that 
the sanitary conditions of the school buildings 
should be as perfect as modern science can advise; 
that an effort shall be made t¢ have women added 
to the school board. 

The officers of the society are as follows: 
Mrs. Wm. Pitt Lynde, president; Mrs. 8. S. Merrill, 
Mrs. A. J. Rogers, Mrs. Dr. Fox, Mrs. J. R. Brig- 
ham, vice-presidents; Mrs. Emanuel Friend, treas 
urer; Mrs. O. W. Robertson, secretary. 
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INK-WELLS AND SCHOOL DESKS. 


By W. M. Brown. 

Many ink-wells have been patented, but none con- 
stituting any real improvement over those in 1861 
have ever been brought into general use. It may 
seem strange that the ink-well always has been, and 
still is, the greatest defect about a school desk. 
There are very good reasons for this: In the first 
place, any inventor who attempts to make any real, 
meritorious improvement along this line, finds him- 
self handicapped at the start by the paramount pre- 
requisite of cheapness. An ink-well that costs 
more than a mere trifle over the cost of those now 
in use, cannot find a market. By searching the 
Patent Office records it will be seen that many at- 
tempts at improvement have been made, but each 
and every one of them seem to have taken no ac- 
count of the fact of first cost or cheapness. When 
we consider the low price at which the very best 
school seats are sold, it must be at once apparent 
that the single item of the ink-well cannot over- 
balance all other considerations in a case where 
cents and fractions of cents are figured on in the 
estimate of cost. 

It is probably the fact, that an ink-well complete, 
consisting of the well and its cover set in the desk 
ready for use, that costs at first cost to exceed forty 
cents per dozen, is too expensive to handle, yet 
many of the patent devices could not be produced 
ata less cost than from three to five dollars per 
dozen, which accounts for their never coming into 
use. When this extreme cheapness is considered, it 
will be at once apparent, that the inventor is con- 
fined within extremely narrow limits in which to 
work out improvements to this particular line. 
Again, the conditions under which the wells must 
be used and treated in shipment has not been con- 
sidered, if in fact it has been known to inventors. 
School seats or desks as now built are, in most cases, 
of the knock down order, i. e., they are nade to be 
shipped in pieces or knocked down, the tops being 
nested or packed in lots of a dozen in each lot, the 
iron legs or standards also shipped by themselves, as 
well as the seats. It is evident, therefore, that any 
ink-well that has any part or portion immovably at- 
tached to either the top or under surface of the 
desk top ina manner so that it is not flush with 
those surfaces, cannot be used on new desk tops 
that must be shipped in nests, as such parts of an 
ink-well would mar and ruin the desk top. Again, 
it must be born in mind that one feature of the ele- 
ment of cost lies in the readiness in which the well 
can be put in place. A well so arranged that it will 
simply drop into position, without screws, nails, 
or turning or twisting, being the easiest and cheap- 
est to use, as when we consider that each year there 
are about 500,000 school desks sold in the United 
States, an extra expense of even one-fourth of a 
cent on each ink-well amounts to considerable 
money. An ink-well that requires a mechanic to 
put it in place after the desk is put up in the school 
house, will never come into general use, and many 
of those upon which patents have been granted are 
precisely such ink-wells. There is more latitude 
allowable in the expense account in fitting up old 
desks already in the school, but for new desks there 
is scarcely any. 

Another prerequisite is, that no part of the well 
or its cover shall rise above the top surface of the 
desk top. The well and its cover must be what is 
known as a flush well, and we add as our own lim- 
itation and one not yet adapted or known in gen- 
eral or other use, that the well or cover must never 
rise above the desk top, even when the well is in 
use. This would therefore, do away with all 
swinging or rising or falling covers. It isa sharp 
condition, but it will be enforced sooner or later, 
and will, when enforced, constitute one of the real 
improvements. Another prerequisite is, that the 
cover, or that part visible on the desk top, be made 
of some substance strong enough, to withstand the 
hardest usage, and at the same time be capable of 
withstanding the corrosive action of any ink and 
that will easily wipe off by use of a damp cloth, 
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leaving no traces of spot or stain. We made some 
extensive experiments with various metals for this 
purpose, but have discarded them all as unfit for 
use. They will all rust and spot beyond redemp- 
tion, except when painted or japaned, and when so 
treated are uncouth and ill looking. Again an- 
other prerequisite is, an ink-well that can be used 
without noise. Any well with a movable cover will 
always be a noisy affair. The nerves of teachers 
and scholars are as necessary to be considered as the 
sanitary condition of the school house. When we 
look back at the modest number of studies pursued 
in the fifties, in our best city schools, and compare 
them with the numerous and difficult ones now in 
use, it impresses the mind with at least one consid- 
eration, viz.: that the human mind like the body, 
muscle and sinew of the athlete, may be trained to 
double and triple its capacity for labor and acquisi- 
tion, and to do the extra amount as easily as the 
lesser, but at the same time the strain on the ner- 
vous system must be greater, and in even so small 
a matter as a rattling ink-well cover should not be 
overlooked. Absolute quiet is conducive to the 
best and protracted thinking, as many of us exemp- 
lify by lying awake nights and solving difficult bus- 
iness problems in the silence and darkness. 
Another prerequisite is that the visible part of the 
well or its cover be attractive. Beauty is as import- 
ant as mathematics. To the child, who at home 
sees only bare walls and floors, poverty and dirt, 
the well ordered school house is many times his 
first incentive toa higher life, and anything, how- 
ever small, which will tend to elevate such should 
not be neglected. We will in another article, give 
an illustration of one or more ink-wells embodying 
our ideas of what may be done in this line of edu- 
“ational endeavor. 
Albany, N. Y. 


SCHOOL TROUBLE IN RIVINGTON. 


There are three school houses in the Irvington 
district, N. Y., near Tarrytown, one of which cost 
$30,000. One of them, on the contrary, is very old, 
and it was decided some time ago to build a new 
one. William H. Burnham is the leader of a faction 
in the town that wants to erect a model school 
house to cost at least $10,000. The other faction in- 
cludes many of the wealthy residents. They want 
to erect an unpretentious building at a cost of 85,000. 
All the tax-payers of the district have a right to 
vote on the question, and notices for a meeting must 
be posted in conspicuous places. Mr. Burnham, as 
President of the School Board, had the notices for a 
town meeting posted, and he is accused of posting 
them in places where his friends would be sure to 
see them and the millionaires would not. At any 
rate, when the meeting occurred Mr. Burnham’s 
voters were out in force, and with an overwhelming 
majority the plans for a $10,000 building were 
adopted. 

The defeated faction then held an indignation 
meeting and they employed two lawyers, Charles E. 
Davison, 170 Broadway, and William W. Bryan, 111 
Broadway, to represent them. The lawyers took 
the matter before Superintendent of Schools Draper, 
at Albany. They said that such a building as Mr. 
Burnham wanted would accommodate fully 500 
children and that there were only sixty who attend- 
ed that school. 

Draper gave them very little hope. He said the 
district could well afford to build such a school 
house as it is one of the richest districts in the state. 

The defeated faction accepted the situation, but 
‘will call another meeting and appoint a committee 
to see that the expenditure does not exceed $16,000. 

See our next issue for fresh, newsy matter from 
various school boards. 


The name of the junior member of the firm of H. 
Mooers & Co., is Wm. K. Downey, not Downing as 
stated in our last issue. 


Wilmington, Del., schools will teach the girls 
cooking and sewing. The city is thoroughly alive 
to the importance of this innovation. 


IS THERE A TEXT-BOOK TRUST? 


A special committee was appointed by the 
Pennsylvania legislature to ascertain if any text- 
book trusts exist. 

The committee began its work at Philadelphia. 
John Hancock, State Commissioner of Public 
Schools of Ohio, was first sworn. The laws of his 
State gave the local Boards of Education authority 
to determine what text-books should be used. He 
thought that uniformity of State text-books was 
not good, because different sections of the State 
preferred to select their own text-books, and he was 
decidedly against the State publishing text-books, 
The text-book was a growth and the result of the 
best thought of those engaged in compiling them. 
For the last tifteen years there has been a constant 
improvement in the literary value and mechanical 
construction of text-books. He did not think it 
was good to get cheap books. Had only heard of 
the American Book Company by rumor and did 
not really know anything about it. 

Sommissioner of Education of the United States 
William T. Harris, was the next called. He testified 
as follows: With reference to State uniformity it is 
not bad nor is it good. If a law of uniformity was 
passed it would be a hardship to large cities. In 
certain places in the counties it might be an 
advantage, as the books selected by the State would 
undoubtedly be better than those selected by 
County Boards. It would not be a bad thing to 
omit cities and let the law apply to small towns 
and districts only. I know nothing of a school book 
trust except by rumor. Ninety-nine out of one 
hundred of the text-books made never reach the 
people, and unless the sifting process is observed 
thousands of books would be forced on the people 
which are utterly worthless. That is why I am 
opposed to the State publishing its own text-books. 

“There is a State law in Massachusetts that text- 
books shall be published free. But I think that 
text-books should be allowed to be taken home by 
the children so that parents and friends can see 
what they are learning. In St. Louis the books 
were purchased at a low cost and sold to children, 
families and children getting a reduction of 30 per 
cent., but free text-books altogether is much better. 
It is important to have uniformity in big cities or 
in districts where the laboring people move fre- 
quently.” 

The testimony of others was in substance the same. 

The committee has not yet reported. 


A SCHOOL INSPECTOR’S REVENGE. 


A Prussian school inspector appeared in the office 
of the burgomaster of a little town, for the purpose 
of asking him to accompany him on a tour of in- 
spection through the schools. The burgomaster, 
rather out of sorts, muttered: “Does this donkey 
come again?” The inspector awaited his time for a 
proper answer, according to the immortal advice, 
“Vengeance is a dish that must be eaten cool.” 
When the inspector was introduced to the teacher, 
he said he was curious to see how well punctuation 
was taught. The burgomaster, the local super- 
visory authority, said: “Never mind, we care 
naught for commas and the like.” But the inspect- 
or ordered a boy to go to the board and write: 
“The burgomastcr of R. says, the inspector is a 
donkey.” Then he ordered him to change the 
comma by placing it after R. and inserting one after 
inspector. Thus: “The burgomaster of R., says the 
inspector, is a donkey.” It was a cruel lesson, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that commas rose in the 
estimation of the “local supervisory authority.” © 


CHARGED WITH BOODLING. 


xyeorge F. Bunghardt and George Anderson, 
school trustees at Kansas City, Mo., have been in- 
dicted by the grand jury for embezzlement. It is 
charged that the sum of 850,000 appropriated for 
three school houses was not all expended in the 
manner it was intended. 
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THE LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The new Lawrence, Kas., high school was com- 
pleted last fall. It is two stories high, 87 ft. wide 
and 113 ft. long, with a basement and attic. In the 
southeast corner of the second story is the largest 
room, 40x57, seated with 175 single seats. West of 
this room are two recitation rooms and two dress- 
ing rooms. In the northwest and northeast corners 
are school rooms, each 25x35 feet, with convenient 
dressing rooms. In the tower at the west end of 
the spacious hall is alibrary. There are two broad 
stairways between the halls in the first and second 
stories. 

On the first floor are four school rooms, 25x35 
feet, one in each corner of the building, and each 
have two dressing rooms. South of the west en- 
trance is the office of the board, also of the superin- 
tendent, with a room adjoining in the tower. On 
the east side of the building is a recitation room. 
The halls extend through the building on the first 
floor, from north to south and east to west, with 
outside doors on all sides. 

The school and recitation rooms are all arranged 
so that when pupils ars seated, the light in abun- 
dance, will enter from the rear ends and the left 
sides of rooms, with the black-boards, which are all 
stone slate, on the front end and right sides of 
rooms. The building 1s seated with single seats 
and desks, and will accommodate about 500 pupils. 

There are entrances to the basement from four 
sides, and there is a room in the southwest corner 
25x35 feet, another in the northwest of the same 
size. In the northeast corner is a closet for boys, 
and south of a hall on the east side a closet for 
girls. Near the southwest corner is a large coal 
room, and there are two furnaces on the east side, 
two on the west side, and one on the north side, 
with fresh-air rooms for each furnace. 

One of the best and most important features of 
the building is the Smead system of warming, ven- 
tilating and dry closets. By means of this system 
the air in the entire building is making a continu- 
ous curcuit, changing completely about every fif- 
teen minutes. This is accomplished by creating a 
continuous circuit of air which passes from the 
external atmosphere into fresh-air rooms, from 
thence into a chamber above the furnace, where it 
is heated, and then passes through a shaft to the 

room above. In this shaft is a valve so arranged 
that the teacher can regulate the quantity of hot or 








cool air entering the room and produce the desired 
temperature. As the air in the room becomes foul 
and cool near the floor it passes out through venti- 
lators in the base board, then under the floors, and 
down to the foul-air gathering room in the base- 
ment, and then it passes through the walls of the 
dry closets to the large ventilating shafts, and out 
ten feet above the building. The smoke stacks of 
the furnace are beside the ventilating shafts, crea- 
ting a draft, and at the base is a small heater to be 
used when the furnaces are not running. The 
whole system works well. 

The tower is about 130 feet high and contains 
the old historic bell and clock, which were made in 
Boston, and donated by liberal citizens of Massa- 
chusetts to. aid in promoting freedom, education 
and religion in Kansas. The bell has on it, “Cast 
by Henry N. Hooper & (o., Boston, 1856.” 

Ps. exix, 172. My tongue shall speak of thy word. 

Ps. lxxxix, 15. Blessed is the people that know 
thy joyful sound; they shall walk O Lord in the 
light of thy countenance. 


The clock was made by E. Howard of Boston. 


In the summer of 1856, the bell and clock were 
shipped from Boston by the way of New Orleans. 
The vessel was wrecked in the Gulf, but the bell 
and clock were finally recovered, returned to Bos- 
ton for repairs, and at last reached Lawrence in 
September of that year. They were used by the 
Unitarian Church until they were purchased by 
the board of Education and placed in the tower of 
the high school building. 

All of the windows are hung with cords, pulleys 
and weights and have venetian blirds, and the ex- 
terior transoms are of catheral glass. 

The basement walls were faced with cut-stone 
while above the basement pressed brick with cut- 
stone trimmings were used. The cost was about 
$35,000. 


EDUCATION AMONG INDIANS. 


The recent visit of the Sioux chiefs to the Indian 
Training School at Carlisle was an interesting oc- 
casion. 

The pupils gave an interesting programme of the 
exercises. An Essay on the “Indian Messiah” was 
given by Chauncy Yellow Robe, a Sioux boy. He 
gave as the origin of the craze an imposition placed 
upon his ignorant brethren by white men and un- 
He said the ghost dance 


scrupulous halfbreeds. 
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was something unknown among the Indians until 
1889. : 

Hollow Horn Bear, John Grass and Little No 
Heart spoke in praise of the school, and American 
Horse delivered an address of nearly an hour, speak- 
ing through the Rev. Mr. Cook, Interpreter. He 
praised education, but said he desired the Sioux 
pupils to use it in detecting the frauds by the 
whites. He said all the lands first-belonged to the 
Indians. The educated Indians should be given 
the agency positions. The government should pay 
the losses in the recent outbreak, and educated In- 
dians should try to have the payment made. 

Capt. Pratt stated that the pupils of this school 
have over $11,000 in Carlisle banks which they have 
earned by their own labor. 


A FEMALE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER. 


For the first time in the history of Westchester 
county, N. Y., a woman is a candidate for the office 
of school commissioner. At the Republican con- 
vention in the Fifth Avenue Opera House, Mount 
Vernon, Miss Lavinia M. Horton, of Port Chester, 
was unanimously nominated as the candidate in the 
first district, which has forty schools and 136 teach- 
ers. The commissioner's salary is $1,200 a year. 

Miss Horton's political career dates back three 

years ago, when she was elected a member of the 
Board of Education. The second year of her term 
she was elected president of the board, and in that 
vapacity her success has been marked. This fall 
she was re-elected to the board of eduction for a 
term of three years, and was again made president 
of that organization. 


A LIVE COMMISSIONER. 


Uncle Silas Brown is very much gratified over his 
election to the office of school commissioner in the 
town of S---—. He asserted that when he assumed 
the duties of his position he intended to go into it 
for all it was worth, and make his influence felt. 
So no one was surprised at the first meeting of the 
new board to find him in a pugnacious mood. 

“T’ve heern lots o’ complaints about the lack of 
eddication about these parts,” he said, rising to his 
feet. ‘Now there ain't no excuse for this here state 
of affairs. There’s plenty of eddication in the 
world. More’n enough to go round, and our kids 
have got ter have it. So I move, Mr. Chairman, 
that this committee find out jest how many boys 
‘n’ gals there are in town, ‘n’ then- get enough 
eddication to supply them all, whatever it costs. 
I'd like to know whar we'd be ef we hadn't got our 
full share of it. Give the kids a chancet.” 

It is a pleasure to announce that Uncle Silas’s 
remarks were received with applause, and that the 
kids got quite as much education as most of them 
could stand. 


RAISING TEACHERS SALARIES. 


The Troy, N. Y., Boare of Education is considering 
an advance in teachers salaries as follows: 

The salary of principal of the high school $220 a 
month; first assistant of the high school $160 a 
month: second assistant $130 a month; third assistant 
$100 a month; first lady assistant in the high schcol 
$77.50 a month; second lady assistant 875 a month; 
third lady assistant 875 a month; and the salaries 
of principals of schools Nos. 3, 5, 9, 12 and 14 be 
tixed $160 a month; salaries of the principals of the 
intermediate and primary departments 865, 870 and 
875 a month, according to the number of years 
taught by them, as laid down in the manual of the 
board; salaries of the first assistants in schools Nog. 
3, 5,9, 12 and 14 875 a month; principal of mixed 
school at Albia be fixed at 865, 870 and 875; first 
assistant of mixed school at Albia at 855, 860 and 
865 a month; salaries of first assistants in all other 
schools, $52.50, 57.50 and 62.50; all other assistants 
835, 840, 845, 850, 855 and #60 a month; principal of 
schools No. 7 at 885 and No. 10 at $100 a month, and 
principal of school No. 13 at 8120 a month, according 
to the number of years taught by them, as laid down 
in the manual of the board. 
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OUR AIM. 


The school official is a busy man. His 
services as a member of the school board 
are gratuitous. He is either a merchant or 
a professional man and often obliged to look 
after school matters at the expense of his 
private interests. He has no spare time, 
and cannot think of surrounding himself 
with books and periodicals treating on edu- 
cational topics. 

Here we meet him. 

We keep give him ina concise form the 
doings of the school world. 

Our columns will be devoted to the 
interests of school officials and to practical 
school management; discussing the im- 
portant and often times perplexing problems 
of modern school government. A perusal 
of the action taken by official bodies, the 
improvements made in other cities, other 
towns, and other villages, as printed in this 
journal, always contain suggestions which 
can be applied with advantage to “our own 
schools.” -A publication of this kind must 
form a valuable aid to the public-spirited 
school official. It will keep him informed 
on the current movements in the school 
world, and enable him to deliberate more 
intelligently and act more judiciously. 

This is our aim. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND POLITICS. 


The fact that political influence is a factor 
which enters largely into the formation of 
school boards in our cities is deplorable. 
Its tendency is to elevate men into important 
positions for which they possess neither the 
necessary fitness, or entertain even a sincere 
interest in the work coming under their 
attention. The craving for prominence, the 
desire for distinction prompts inferior men 


to aspire for places on school boards simply . 


to act as figure heads. 

School boards are as a rule supposed to 
be composed of men who rank high in 
intelligence and whose standing in the 
community is above reproach. The matters 
which they handle are more delicate in their 
nature than those coming under the attention 
of the city councils or county boards of 


supervisors. Yet in too many instances the 
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same influence which creates an alderman 
creates the school official. And yet the 
results in one are more serious than the 
other. 

In a recent address on “The Public school 
and Civil Service Reform” George William 
Curtis touched this subject as follows: 

By city boards of education and county 
commissioners, or trustees or committees, 
who are appointed by political officers, or 
nominated by party conventions; these are 
the authorities who examine and certify, or 
license and appoint more than ninety per 
cent. of the teachers. Is this a reasonable 
manner of securing public officers qualified 
for duties so delicate and important as those 
of teachers in the public schools ? 


The officers who are elected to conduct 
examinations, and license and employ 
teachers, are notoriously often selected 
without any regard whatever to their special 
qualifications for a responsibility so great, 
and for duties so vital. It is probably true 
that the great multitude of officers appointed 
to conduct examinations, however well 
disposed, are totally unfitted properly to 
conduct them. 

The dignity, the influence, the power, of 
the teacher's office are incalculable. Is any 
public duty more transcendent than that of 
enabling the duties of that office to be 
discharged more satisfactorily, of constantly 
elevating it both in the respect of him who 
fills it, and in the confidence and honor of 
the public for whom he holds it? Shall we 
spare any thought, any effort, any cost, to 
make the public school what we mean it to 
be, the corner-stone of the ever loftier and 
more splendid structure of political liberty, 
and to impress upon the teacher by our 
sympathy and care the central truth of the 
school system that the child is educated by 
the state, not that he may read and write 
only, but that the trained power and noble 
intelligence of the American citizen may 
tend constantly more and more to purify 
and perpetuate the American republic. 

What is the key of an effective public 
school system? It is not the pupil who is 
plastic material, but the artificer who shapes 
the material. It is not the school property, 
nor the appropriations for maintenance, 
indispensable as they are. Reason, exper- 
ience, the common consent of all great 
thinkers and all authorities upon the subject, 
agree that the teachers in the school. All 
the wealth of India, or of California, could 
not provide a great school of any degree 
unless it could secure great teachers. Noble 
buildings, storied quadrangles and ancient 
groves, munificent endowments, museums, 
laboratories, gymnasiums. libraries, the 
profuse accumulation of literary and scientific 
resource, without the teacher is but Pyg- 
malion’s statue uninspired, the body without 
the soul. 

In answer to the objection urged, in 
discussion of civil service reform, that no 
preliminary examination as to general or 
special information could determine satisfac- 


. books for the pupils beyond the fifth grade. 





torily the fitness for his duties of a public 
officer of any degree, I will say that it is 
simply a question of alternatives, and that 
an impartial preliminary inquiry into fitness 
is better than no case or inquiry at all, which 
is the method of the spoils system. The 
civil service reform rule is that final appoint- 
ment shall be made only after probation or 
actual test of capacity, and so while it is 
true that an examination as to scholarship 
will not test all the important qualifications 
of a teacher, such as ability to keep order, 
to awaken interest, and to impart knowledge, 
probation will test them. 





WILL GET FREE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Free books will be supplied to some of the pupils 
of the Washington, D. C., public schools at the be- 
ginning of the next schcol year. The appropriation 
bill passed at the last session contains a clause pro- 
viding the sum of $25,000 for the purchase of school 
books for the public school children. The amount 
originally asked was $50,000, and the plan was to 
supply books at public expense for the scholars in 
the eighth grade of the public schools. The amount 
was scaled down one-half and it is estimated that 
the appropriation will not be sufficient to provide 
It is 
possible that only the scholars from the first to the 
fourth grades can be supplied. How far the money 
will go will of course depend upon the terms that 
can be made with the book publishers. It is also 
possible that as the scholars now attending these 
schools, have books, that the money available will 
in this way be supplemented, and the plan of sup- 
plying books free of cost extended to higher grades. 

The method which will be followed in inaugura- 
ting the system of free school bocks in this city will 
be determined by the District Commissioners, after 
consultation with the school authorities. The mat- 
ter has not been considered co far, but it is probable 
that it will be taken up, and scme plan decided upon 
before long. While free school books are a novel 
feature in the public schcol system, in this district, 
it has been in successful operation in other parts of 
the country. In Ohio and Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, the school books used in the schools of the 
entire state are purchased by the state government, 
and distributed to the scholars. It is, of course, 
understood that these books are loaned, not given to 
the scholars. Rules will be formulated governing 
the distribution, the use and the return of books, 
with proper penalties attached for violations. It is 
expected that this system will be extended to all the 
grades of the public schools, and the unfavorable 
comment made on the present law, is the justice of 
providing a portion of the scholars with books, at 


public expense, while the balance are obliged to buy 
books. 


Another important change in the law relating to 
public schools is the clause in the new appropri- 
ation bill, which provides for the salaries of teachers, 
according to the classification now in operation. 
Heretofore the appropriation for teachers’ salaries 
has been made in a lump sum, provided that the av- 
erage salary paid should not exceed a certain sum. 
For example, in the last bill an appropriation was 
made for the pay of 795 teachers at an average sal- 
ary rot to exceed $680. A classification in accord- 
ance with this law was made by the school board, 
and the salary list as it now exists was arranged. 
The new appropriation bill, however, adopts this 
classification and provides for the pay of teachers in 
each class. The number of teachers is increased by 
fifty, so that next year there will be 845 teachers, 
but no change is made in the salaries or in the av- 
erage salary. 


The Milwaukee Turners have volunteered to place 
four teachers of Calisthenics in the public schools at 
$30 per month. These will visit all the class rooms. 
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A POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


It is with a great deal of satisfaction that we 
present to our readers in this issue a portrait and 
sketch of Robert C. Spencer. His face is a familiar 
one to thousands of men in the Northwest. His 
career is an interesting one and has been so full of 


activity and usefulness as to inspire the admiration 
of all men. 


Mr. R. C. Spencer’s connection with the Milwaukee 
School Board dates from 1864, covering a period of 
several years during which time measures were 
inaugurated which have led to the development of 
the public schcol system and the adoption of 
measures which have resulted in their present high 
standing. This includes a period of time during 





ROBERT C. SPENCER. 


which Prof. James MacAlister was superintendent 
of the Milwaukee Schools, where he gained the 
reputation which led to his being called to the 
superintendency of the public schools in Philadel- 
phia. Whether in or cut of the School Beard Mr. 
Spencer's interest in public schcols has been 
constant. 

As president of the Wisconsin Phonological 
Institute for the improved education and treatment 
of deaf children, he was instrumental in securing 
the passage of the bill through the legislature for 
the establishment of Public Day Schools for the 
instruction of deaf children. Under this law several 
schools have been established in Wisconsin the 
principal one of which is in Milwaukee. In these 
Schools deaf children are taught to speak and to 
read the lips thus qualifying them to easily maintain 
association with speaking and hearing people. 

In this movement for the improved education and 
treatment of the deaf, Mr. Spencer is identified with 
Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, of Telephone fame, 
Who is the recognized leader in America of the oral 
method. 

Mr. Spencer has some positive ideas on this 
subject and has recently given his views on the bill 
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then pending in Congress for an appropriation for 
normal training in the National College of the Deaf. 
Mr. Spencer sustains Prof. Bell’s position that the 
deaf should not teach the deaf, that only hearing 
teachers should be employed for that purpose. 

Last fall he was nominated a candidate for con- 
gress by his party. The Milwaukee Sentinel said 
of him: “He is one of our most public spirited and 
useful citizens. He is not a millionaire, but a man 
in mcderate circumstances. No man, however, in 
the city has dcne more in proportion to his means, 
to prcmote all worthy enterprises connected with 
the city’s growth and well-being. In all philan- 
thropic and benevolent movements, in all under- 
takings to advance the welfare of the masses of the 
people, he has been especi- 
ally active and helpful. He 
is an honest, broad-minded, 
liberal citizen, who, as a rep- 
resentative in congress, 
would distinguish himself 
by a faithful, upright and 
conservative discharge of the 
duties of his position.” 

The tidal wave which 
swept the political arena of 
Wisconsin proved too strong. 
Mr. Spencer was defeated 
with the rest of the ticket. 
The result, however, when 
calmly considered, after the 
heat of a political battle, 
showed that he had received 
a remarkable vote. There is 
probably no stronger man 
to-day in his party and his 
political future is brighter 
than that of any other Wis- 
consin man. 


VENTILATION. 


Probably all, or very nearly 
all, of the lawyers, doctors, 
bakers, brokers and business 
men of the country would 
object most emphatically to 
wearing underclothing 
which had just been taken 
from the body of another 
person, or to drinking water 
in which a man had dipped 
his hands, or to eating food 
which had been in another 
person’s mouth, and this ob- 
jection would be raised even 
» if they knew that the person 
by whom the clothing, or the 

water, or the food had thus, 

in their opinion, been con- 
taminated, was as clean and as healthy as them- 
selves. 

Very few persons, however, object seriously to 
drawing into their lungs air contaminated with the 
effluvia and exhalations from the lungs and skin 
and clothing of a number of people such as they 
meet in concert rooms, theaters, courts of justice, 
and other places of assembly, although they know 
that a certain proportion of these other persons are 
neither clean nor healthy. They may know from 
the sense of smell that the air of the room into 
which they are entering is impure; they may tell 
you that if they go to a certain theater they will 
have the “theater headache”; but they will go in all 
the same. It is not the custom of society to demand 
a supply of reasonably pure air. We do not expect 
it when we go to a dinner party, or a reception, or a 
ball at a friend’s house, and, as a rule, we do not get 
it under such circumstances. 

At irregular intervals some physician gives a 
lecture in which he very disinterestedly explains 
that a considerable part of his practice is due to 
the breathing of foul air by his patients, or some 
journalist with a sore throat and a theater headache 
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pens a trenchant editorial on the need for pure 
air in public places of amusement, or the proprietor 
of a patent ventilator calls attention to the statistics 
of the British army as given 30 years ago to prove 
the necessity for his device; but all this effects little 
change in the arrangements in our habitations or 
buildings of public resort. Architects do occasion- 
ally include what they call ventilating flues in their 
plans of public buildings, but, unless for hospitals, 
they do not usually pay much attention to them, 
and even if they are provided, it is very seldom that 
any arrangements for fresh air supply are made. 
We are not specially blaming the architects for this 
state of things, for they supply what the public 
demands, and for the class of buildings for which 
the services of architects are usually requested it is 
the external appearance and the internal decoration 
which are the points of most consequence in the 
eyes of their patrons. Nevertheless, an educated 
architect ought to know better than to furnish 
plans so defective in means for ventilation as are 
those of many of our public buildings, and if he 
does not know better he should not neglect this 
point merely because his employer knows and cares 
nothing about it. ~ 

The essential point is to provide the means for 
introducing and properly distributing a sufficient 
supply of fresh air in such a way that it shall not 
cause discomfort, and especially so that it shall not 
cause the room or any part of any person in the 
room to become uncomfortably cool in cold weather. 
Satisfactory ventilation in this climate is, therefore, 
a problem of satisfactory heating as well. 

The heating apparatus for a large building is 
usually supplied under a special contract, awarded 
to the lowest bidder, the specifications being more 
or less vague and indeterminate. The object of the 
bidders is to furnish the smallest amount of boiler, 
mains, radiating surface, valves, etc., which will 
comply with the specifications. If these specifica- 
tions were full and complete as to the work to be 
done in each room in the way of heating and ven- 
tilation, but without details as to the apparatus, the 
bidders would have to do some elaborate figuring if 
they wish to furnish just enough, and no more, air 
warmed to a proper temperature by just enough 
radiating surface and no more, etc., etc. 

Such calculations of minima are not easy to make, 
and few bidders would probably make them. 

We believe, however, that the day is not far 
distant when public opinion will demand, and when 
architects and engineers will furnish, in accordance 
with this demand, drawings and specifications for 
heating apparatus for public buildings at least as 
minute and accurate as those which are now pro- 
vided for other details of construction; and when 
this occurs ventilation will also be provided for. 
Meantime we would say to all building committees, 
and to all whose approval of plans and specifications 
for a building to be erected either for themselves or 
for others is requisite, do not approve such plans 
and specifications until you are satisfied that they 
provide for the admission in cold weather, to each 
room of enough air to secure proper ventilation, 
and also for the comfortable warming of each room 
while this cold air is being admitted; and if you do 
not know how much air is required, or whether the 
plans submitted will effect what is wanted in the 
way of heating and ventilation, get the advice and 
opinions of some one who does, and pay for them. 


BOARD GOING TO SLEEP. 


On the evening set for the last regular meeting of 
the Muskegon, Mich., Board of Education, Secretary 
Bunker was the only member who put in appear- 
ance. 

It appears that while the board expends 890,000 
a year, no report has been published for six years. 


The Brooklyn School Board have resolved to 
broaden the curriculum of the boys’ high school so 
as to fit its graduates for any college or scientific 
school in the country. 
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MORE SCHOOL BOOK BRIBERY. 


Another bad book agent has been discovered in 
West Virginia, and in some respects it is unfortu- 
nate that he represented the same company against 
which a charge of bribery was made in the State of 
Washington by a member of the State Board of 
Education. In Washington the bribe was $5,000. 
In West Virginia it was a fifty dollar bill, placed in 
the vest pocket of a member of the Legislature by 
the wicked book agent. 

The State of West Virginia has had a contract for 
the supplying of books with the firm of Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, which is one of the 
firms comprising the American Book Company. 
The contrict was about to expire. This particular 
member of the Legislature was in favor of renewing 
it, and the grateful book agent undertook to ex- 
press his gratitude by thrusting a fifty dollar note 
into the vest pocket of the law maker. The legis- 
lator did not want to be paid for the performance of 
a public duty already done, and, in vulgar parlance, 
he gave the unwise book agent away. In conse- 
quence, there will be an investigation. 

It will not do to jump to the hasty conclusion 
that the book agents are solely to blame for these 
rumors and stories of bribery. The fault is in real- 
ity with the School Board, and public bodies having 
the placing of school book purchases. Publishers 
adapt means to desired ends. If School Boards are 
only anxious to adopt books on their merit there 
will be no bribery and no attempted bribery. School 
Boards establish well known reputations for high 
purpose or for running the schools for politics or 
for “all they are worth.” It would be quite possi- 
ble to make a kind of Bradstreet of the Pennsylva- 
nia School Boards, in which an increasing number 
would be rated as A No. 1, but in which a consider- 
able number also would be rated for their custom 
of adopting school books for other reasons than that 
of merit. 

The people of the different towns know the kind 
of School Boards which they have. 

The people are responsibie if the Board is not 
what it ought to be, and they have nobody to blame 
but themselves when they do not choose the right 
kind of members.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


MONEY FOR NEW SCHOOLS. 


The Detroit Board of School Inspectors have de- 
cided to erect new school buildings to the amount 
of $301,000. This will include an eight room brick 
building at $25,000, two twelve-room brick buildings 
at $30,000 each, two at $60,000 each and two at 
$35,000 each. 

The salaries for school officials have been reported 
as follows: Superintendent of schools, $4,000; sec- 
retary of board, $2,500; supervisor of school build- 
ings, $2,000; attorney of board, $1,000; secretary’s 
clerk, $900; supervisor’s clerk, $660; total, $11,000. 
It also reported that the repair fund shows an over- 
draft of $8,000. 

The following estimates were submitted: For 
janitors’ salaries, $35,500; fuel for schools, $23,000; 
supplies and stationery, including free text books 
for poor children, $12,700; taking school census, 
$2,500 miscellaneous, $3,000. 

The following estimated resources will be avail- 
able for the year: Primary school fund, $95,000; 
interest on daily balance, $5,000; miscellaneous 
sources, $2,000; total, $102,000; less uncollected city 
taxes, $12,000; net amount of estimated resources, 
$90,000. The per capita tax will amount to $363,365. 

Pay roll of current month, exclusive of salaries of 
night school teachers, $33,136.62. The number of 
employes is 529. The average yearly amount paid 
to each teacher on this roll is 8626.40. Total amount 
of roll for ten school months for 529 teachers, at 
$626.40 each, is $331,366.20. Additional amount re- 
quired for forty-five new teachers, $28,188; for night 
schools, $15,000, making a grand total of $374,554.20. 

The request of the Sons of Veterans for permis- 
sion to sell tickets in the schools for their course of 
lectures was unanimously denied. 


NEW YORK’S FINEST SCHOOL HOUSE 


The new structure known as Grammar School 
No. 90 occupies a site 275 feet by 135 feet, and the 
structure itself is 256 feet long, 60 feet: deep, four 
stories (about 75 feet) high and has two wings. 
It is of pressed red brick, with grey stone facings. 
It cost $276,000. 

There is accommodation for 3,000 pupils, and there 
are forty-six class rooms, the smallest of which is 
22 feet by 2414 feet. The interior trimmings are of 
marble and hardwood. 

The primary department will occupy the second 
floor. It has an assembly room 164 feet long by 54 
feet wide, and is so constructed that it can be used, 
by means of movable partitions, for six classrooms. 

The grammar department will occupy the fourth 
floor, and has an assembly room as large as the 
primary department. 

Steam heat is used throughout the building, and 
electric bells connect every classroom with the prin- 
cipal’s desk. 





FIGHT ON A VENTILATING SYSTEM. 


The St. Paul, Minn., Board of Education is very 
much agitated over the Ruttan Warming and Ven- 
tilating System now in use in its schools. Com- 
munications were submitted to the Board by the 
Association of Master Steam Fitters and the Master 
Plumbers, of St. Paul, in which the system was 
defective. 

A communication from the Ruttan Warming and 
Ventilating Company accuses the plumbers of fur- 
nishing a misleading report, owing to the’ fact that 
they are anxious to have the present dry closet sys- 
tem abandoned and plumbers, closets put in. The 
Smead, which the company handles, it is claimed is 
now in use in 2500 schools in the United States 
which they consider the best proof of their utility. 

The Board is still undecided what action to take 
in the matter. 


WANT UNIFORN TEXT BOOKS. 


The Des Moines, Ia., board of education is dis- 
cussing the uniformity of text books throughout 
the country. 

It has also resolved that no director, teacher or 
member of the county board of education can act 
as agent for aay school text-books or school sup- 
plies during his term of office or employment, and a 
violation of this provision is deemed a misdemeanor, 
the penalty for which is a fine of from $10 to $100. 
The fact that a person is subject to the penalties 
named, for violating the provisions of this section, 
wil not operate to deprive him of his office or posi- 
tion. 

Also that no changes in text books shall be made 
oftener than once in five years. 


CLOSE TENEMENT SCHOOLS. 


President Wilson, of the New York Board of Health, 
has earned the thanks of the community for the 
prompt action taken regarding the tenement house 
school evil. The case is interesting and encourag- 
ing. These miserable schools, aptly styled sties, 
have existed for many years probably, but the 
Board of Health inspectors never noticed them, or 
passed them over as of no evil consequences. They 
were brought to the attention of the authorities by 
a physician. President Wilson at once took the 
matter up and ordered a special investigation. A 
report was made, and by order of the Board, these 
school sties are to be abolished. 

Pennsylvania will prohably have a compulsory 
education law. . 

Several school houses have been closed up in the 
townships near Kansas City for lack of funds. 

A movement has been started in New York City 
for the equipment of each school building with 
simple apparatus for gymnasium work. The sum 
of $2,000 has been set aside by the school board for 
such an equipment. 
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WHERE SHOULD MANUAL TRAINING GO? 


The question has arisen in various cities where 
Manual Training is about to be introduced, whether 
the study should be placed in the high schools, or 
in the upper grades of the common schools. 

The School Committee of Boston has, for the 
past two or three years been considering the sub. 
ject of manual training, and devising ways and 
means to incorporate it as a regular adjunct to high 
school education. At the last regular meeting of 
the School Board, this matter took positive shape, 
by way of a report from Chairman Capen, recom- 
mending that immediate steps be taken to establish 
a high school for manual training as soon as a loca- 
tion can be fixed upon and the necessary appropria- 
tion secured, 

Manual training involves something far broader 
in its results than the teaching of boys to handle a 
saw or jackplane so as to be able to accomplish 
mechanical results. In the recent report of the As- 
sociated Charities of Boston, it is stated that over 
33 per cent. of the calls for aid came from persons 
lacking the skill to do good work, and whose inef- 
ficiency, therefore, compelled them to accept scanty 
wages, where they could command any at all. 

It was nota lack of common school education 
which consigned these needy persons to scanty 
wages, for the report states that 80 per cent. could 
read and write, and were fairly well educated. 
Some of them were remarkably weli educated, and 
even high school graduates, but they lacked techni- 
cal skill, and could, therefore, not command paying 
situations. 

If a boy aspires to take a situation in life, above 
the plane of what is called a “common laborer,” he 
must know to do something that somebody wants. 
His mere general smattering of many things, with 
a practical knowledge of nothing, is apt to inflate 
him with an airy pride, but when thrown upon his 
own resources he is unable to make a living with it. 
In not a few cases such pride, with nothing practi- 
cal behind it, has led to gradual life of crime, and, 
as the Associated Charities have reason to know, 
an educated criminal is the most dangerous species 
in society. 

On economic, social, industrial and moral grounds, 
therefore, a high school for manual training, is one 
of the most desirable adjuncts to popular education 
that could be devised. 


OBJECT TO THE CHANGE. 


One of the proposed changes in the City charter 
of Minneapolis abrogates to the city Council the 
power to select school sites and erect school buildings. 
Now the Board of Education possesses this right 
and it proposes to keepit. Another change provides 
for a reduction of the number of the members of 
the board from seven to six. 

Against these measures the committee will enter 
a vigorous protest, believing them to be unjust and 
unwise. 


The Salt Lake City Board of Education will ask 
for the issuance of $300,000 worth of bonds, the 
amount to be expended in new school houses. 


St. Paul has defaulted on $90,000 of board of 
education certificates. These bore interest at 7 per 
cent. The banks refuse to lend the city money. 

Chicago teachers are making a vigorous and 
hopeful effort to secure provision for pension. It 
will be a great day for the American public school 
if they win. 

There is undoubtedly some explanation of the 
fact that in San Francisco in four years the number 
of pupils has been reduced by 794, and the teachers 
increased by 125, but it has a singular look upon the 
surface. 

The school population of Brazil is 277,881, but 
there are only 19,135 names enrolled as pupils while 
the actual attendance dwindles to 12,757. The 
director of public instruction says that 5,557 schools 
are necessary to accommodate all pupils, but that 
only 700 schools exist. 
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WHAT SUPT. ANDERSON SAYS. 


Mr. Wo. G. Bruce, 

Dear Str:—From the first number of your 
new paper I am fully confirmed as to the value of 
such a publication. You have certainly outlined a 
new field in educational news, and deserve the high- 
est success as a reward for your enterprise. The 
abstracts of Board proceedings make very interest- 
ing reading for school men, and will serve to shed 
light on many questions which arise in School 
Boards and upon which the experience of others is 
valuable. With all my heart I wish you success 
and believe you will win it. Yours Truly, 

Wo. E. ANDERSON. 


A FIELD OF ITS OWN. 


The American School Board Journal, to be issued 
monthly hereafter, made its appearance. It is 
cosigned to occupy a field peculiarly its own, for 
while there are any number of publications devoted 
to the interests of teachers and to educational sub- 
jects in general, there is none devoted to the 
questions of practical school management and 
modern school government, questions which every 
school commissioner throughout the country is 
called upon to meet. It is, therefore, to this large 
constituency—school commissioners, clerks of school 
boards, superintendents and other school officials— 
that the new journal to be published in this city 
will especially appeal, and through its medium the 
school boards of one city will be immediately 
informed of the methods and experiments in other 
cities, so as to be able to take prompt advantage of 
whatever they may find of value. Its publisher and 
editor, Mr. W. G. Bruce, is a school commissioner 
of Milwaukee, and his experience as a member of 
the School board has shown him the need of such a 
journal and the value it would be to everyone 
identified with school management. The first 
number of The American School Board Journal 
fully bears out the expectations of its friends, who 
predict its success from the start. It is an eighteen- 
page paper, neatly printed, and its contents include 
articles on the London School board, gymnasiums 
in schools, pensioning of teachers, the dismissal of 
teachers, proposed changes in the Milwaukee public 
school system, handsome portraits of school officials 
and a variety of news from all parts of the country 
of interest to teachers, superintendents and school 
commissioners.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


A BENEFIT TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


We are in receipt of the first number of the Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, published at Milwaukee. 
The Journal is especially designed for the benefit 
of school superintendents, commissioners and other 
officers directly connected with the schools. Its 
publisher and editor, W. G. bruce, who some years 
ago lived in Mineral Point, since removing to Mil- 
waukee has had much experience as a journalist, 
having been connected with the Sentinel of that 
city for several years. His experience as one of 
Milwaukee’s school commissioners has shown him 
what benefit would from having the 
school board of one city informed of the plans 
and methods employed by those in other cities. 
The initial number, an eighteen page paper, well 
printed, and including many articles of interest to 
those connected with the management of schools, 
promises success to the enterprise.— Mineral Point 
Democrat. 


arise 


THE SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN PRINT. 


Among the current class journals of the day, 
there is probably none that deserve such widespread 
attention as the American School Board Journal, a 
hew publication of which W. G. Bruce is the pub- 
lisher. Its columns are devoted to the interest of 
school officials and to practical school management; 
discussing the important and oft-perplexing prob- 
lem of modern school government. A perusal of 
the action taken by official school bodies, the im- 


provement made in other cities, towns or villages, as 
printed in this journal, always contain suggestions 
which can be applied with advantage to “our own 
schools.” A publication of this kind must form a 
valuable aid to public-spirited school officials. It 
will keep him informed on the current movement 
in the school werld, and enables him to deliberate 


more intelligently and act more judiciously._Satur- 
day Star. 


VALUABLE AID TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The American School Board Journal, edited and 
owned by W. G. Bruce, of this city, has made its 
initial bow. It is an eighteen-page publication of 
excellent typographical appearance and replete with 
matter of an interesting character in its special 
field. Mr. Bruce is a Milwaukee school commissioner. 
He saw the necessity for such a journal and is 
thoroughly equipped in all respects for the work he 
has undertaken. The prospectus announces the 
paper will be devoted to the interest of teachers, 
educational matters generally and will be a valuable 
aid to school boards throughout the country. It 
will contain contributions from authorities in 
learning at home and abroad and promises to be a 
valuable accession to school literature.— Milwaukee 
News. 


LARGE STORE OF INFORMATION. 


We have received the first number of the “Ameri- 
can School Board Journal,” published at Milwau- 
kee by W.G. Bruce. It is a sixteen page paper, 
published monthly at $2 a year, and contains a large 
store of information invaluable to school officers 
and teachers. The editor and publisher of the 
journal was connected with the newspaper press of 
Milwaukee for many years and has been an efficient 
member of the school board. He is well qualified 
in every way to successfully conduct this new en- 
terprise. The number before us contains the pro- 
ceedings of school boards in the leading cities of this 
country and London, England, besides a large num- 
ber of articles discussing current school topics.— 
Schullsburg Local. 


ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND. 


The first issue of a new paper, “The School Board 
Journal,” has appeared and it is most favorably re- 
ceived. It is edited and published by W. G. Bruce, 
a member of the School Board and for many years 
past connected with the Milwaukee Sentinel. The 
new paper is devoted to school boards, school of- 
ficials and teachers, and is the only publication of 
its kind in the country. It consists of eighteen 
pages of matter of great interest to education and is 
embelished with many portraits in half tone. It 
will doubtless prove indespensible to all educators 
and thus fill the proverbial long-felt want.— Yeno- 
wine’s News. 


FOR CITY SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The educational world is indebted to Mr. G. W. 
Bruce for an entirely novel contribution to periodi- 
cal literature of interest to those connected with 
public school work. He has established The Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, a monthly publication 
devoted to the distinctively official features of pub- 
lic school economy, and of especial interest to mem- 
bers of city school boards, school officials and to the 
teachers working under their supervision. The 
initial number of the Journal made its appearance 
the first of March and contained much information 
valuable to those engaged in educational work. 

Mr. Bruce has been for many years connected 
with the Milwaukee Sentinel. From a newspaper 
standpoint, therefore, the success of this new ven- 
ture in journalism may be considered assured. He 
has also been an influential member of the Milwau- 
kee school board for several years. Tho experienge 
thus obtained constitutes an ample guarantee that 
the School Board Journal will be a marked success 
from an educational point of view.-Realty and 
Building Journol. 
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INTERESTING AND ATTRACTIVE. 


The first number of The American School Board 
Journal has made its appearance. It it published 
by W. G. Bruce, a school commissioner from the 
Fifth Ward. It is an eighteen page publication 
and will be issued monthly. The first number 
contains accounts of School Board proceedings from 
a large number of cities, besides editorials on topics 
of general educational interest, portraits of eminent 
school officials, and a large amount of interesting 
news. The typographical appearance of the paper 
is very attractive. Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 


There were enrolled in the public schools of the 
United States at the latest generel enumeration 
12,291,259 pupils. This is a great showing; but the 
most suggestive fact about it is that the number is 
not so large as might have been expected, all things 
considered. 

In other words, the increase during the past year, 
for example, was very much less than the average 
annual increase in the number of persons of the 
school going ages. What is still moro striking, in 
no fewer than six states, and northern states, at 
that, there was an absolute decrease in the number 
of pupils enrolled, in spite of increase in the 
population. And this tendency was not confined to 
the states mcst nearly stationary in population. In 
the great state of New York, while the average 
growth of the pcpulation of school age was 30,000, 
the gain in enrollment was 544, so that there was a 
bare escape from adding a seventh to the number 
of states which show an actual decrease of the 
number of enrolled pupils. 

Again, we find, in referring to the statistics of the 
bureau of education in the interior department, that 
there has been a steady decrease in the proportion 
of pupils to population in the north Atlantic states 
for fully twenty years. This may seem a surprising 
statement, but the official figures show that this 
ratio which was 22 per cent. in 1870, had fallen to 
about 20 per cent. in 1880, and thence to only a 
little more than 18 per cent. to-day. In what is 
sometimes called the north central division of states, 
the same decline is found, the ratio of 24 2-5 in 1870 

coming down to 23 1-5 ten years later, and to 22 4-5 
at last reckoning. 

Not less remarkable and suggestive is the com- 
pensation for this decline in the growth of the 
public school education at the south. There we 
find that the ratio of pupils to population, which 
was 6.3 iu 1870, has become 16.4 in 1880 and 18.7 ten 
years afterward; or, in other words, the ratio had 
trebled in twenty years. The south central states 
show nearly the same gains, a ratio of 7.5 in 1860, 
increasing to 14.4 in 1880, and to 17.7 last year. 


Joseph G. Falck is the new secretary of the 
Washington Board of School Trustees. 

The Newark, N. J., Board of Education has asked 
the city Council for $318.080 for next years expenses. 

The Shenandoah, Pa., school board suspended 
five girls for reading and circulating an abscene 
letter. 

The West Bay City board of education found 
their supply of coal delivered short in weight in 
some instance as much as three-hundred pounds to 
the ton. 

New York City is agitating the question of refusing 
to license any teacher who is not a resident of that 
city. The taxpayers,—some of them,—are pressing 
this question. 

The Newark, N. J., board of education cut its 
estimate for new school houses down from $245,500 
to $64,000. The current expenses for the year 
amount to $476,694. 


The Grand Haven route will make special ar- 
rangements for the Teachers’ Convention to be held 
at Toronto in July, so that parties leaving at noon 
will have a delightful daylight trip across the lake, 
and reach Toronto the following morning. 
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GIMBEL BROTHERS. 


Milwaukee, Apri 1891 ae) 





POINTER: A good hope is better 
than a bud pss72ssirn 


The trumpet tounged 
style-coiners have passed 
the word about that rough 
stugs should hold over. 

The brightest, brainest' 
brilliantest. are here. A 
flood of charming expres- 

sions, acan- 
Ch tata of wit, 

a panora- 
ma of art—| 
call it what 
you please 
_—the wit- 
nesses are 
about to 
emphasize| 












the penner. 
Everything has been de- 
signed 
guiding idea. The boldest, 
strongest, roughest stuffs 
from England and Scotland. 
France and Germany send 


their finest highest novel- 128 wisconsin St., 


ties. The collection is the 
greacest international con-| 
gress of stuffs for dress that 
have yetcome to Milwaukee. 

The Rough Effeets. 

Camel’s-HairStuffs. You 
know them — soft fabrics 
with long hairs stuck here 
and there a little loose and | 
hanging, but fast for all 
that. They cost from 50c. 
to 3.00 a yard. 

Polka Dots 1.25 to 4.25. 

The producer of these dots 
is aman of strange caprices. 
Queer fancies, some of — 
distinctive forms; a panic, 
confusion, a jumbling, sauve- 
qui-peut sort: of effect—the re- 
sult of accident or design— 
you can’t tell which. 

The Faneies. 

Camel’s hair for ground 
work, and lumps, dots, 
specks. with streaks of pret- 
tyshades neutralizing col- 
ors into amelange of softest 


character. Pricesfrom 50c. 
to 4.25 a yard. 
P.aids. 


You catch the rough in 
them and all the sensible 
loveliness and _ prettiness 
that the past years haven’t 
dreamed of. In rough ef- 
fects, from 50c to 3.25. In 
Serves, from 50c to 2.00- 

Signed 

GIMBEL |}Ros. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
8 and 5 Grand avenue. 
L74 and 176 West Waters reet. 


thewords of 454 Milwaukee St.,Milwaukee. 
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Spring Opening H. MOOERS & CO., 


Feather, 





Flower, and Millinery “ . ‘i ‘ fs 
454 East Water St , Milwaukee, Wis., 


Novelties. 


APRIL 1ST AND 2D. 


vovve sone Stem Heating and Ventilating 


Feather and Flower 





Business, we invite 
the public to call 
ee CONTRACTORS 


Latest Novelties in 
that line. 


D.C C | Seite, 


Special attention given to the heating and ventila- 


tion of school houses. Efficiency in heat and efficiency 


with one general DOR. LR. ESAU, 


in ventilation guaranteed if consulted before or during 
>i Wentist I< 
the construction of the building, and the building ar- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
ranged for it accordingly, having heating and ventilat- 


eid 


Office Hou's. 9 A. M. to 5-P. M. P 7 7 . 
ing flues of the different floors large enough to furnish 


CHAS. HAMBITZER, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


PFANOS, 


Organs and Mnsical Instruments. 


at least thirty cubic feet per minute for each pupil. 
We particularly solicit the attention of School 


Boards when we will be pleased to send them Cata- 


earn and furnish such information as we have gained 
432-34 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. | 


from an experience of thirty years in the business. 


Back < Again! Sanaa ne 


PETER LEHMANN, 





All Sheet Music at Half Price! 












MILWAUKEE'S 


Reliable /T\erchant Tair, 


HAS RE-OPENED AT 





a 
Moy Lhdididicw Min fev - 
Beja nope a Usij@) 
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406 East Water Street. 





Peter Lehmann has established a 
reputation for first-class work at the 
most reasonable prices. His stock is 








new, well selected, and varied in the 
latest styles and patterns. a dal-tollige) lgeafeen tor tetdtbesl 
MUL CAT NID In Our Civil War. | 4 BIL Cb 
HE SOLDIER *s Pur ov" Wer. OS hinte 
A Pictorial History of the Great haute Aid.) OFS jad | 
Conflict of 1861-1865, complete in Prreipac. 


two folio vo'umes. 2,000 illustrations, 950 pag- oe nny 

es. Prices, $16 and $20. 40,000 sold in one year. 

agunte Wanted Send for (Circulars. 
STANLEY-BRADLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


765 Broadway, New York. 


The College has a Superior Shorthand and Typewriting Seana 
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DIAMON DS| T. ki Kelly8 Qo, 


DIAMOND is an imper- 
ishable investment! 
From a financial 
standpoint, it never 
deteriorates in value; from a 
friendship standpoint, the 
gift is ever precious. How, 
then, can anything be more 
desirable? Otr Stock of 
Diamonds is an all-the-year- 
‘round stock—and amighty 


big one at that. Conse- 
quently, we can SELL for 


less money than the small 
dealers have to pay. And 
what a boon this is to our 
customers! , Recollect that 
you reap these two benefits 
if you buy of us, (1) It 
costs you at least 25 or 30 
per cent less than it would 
elsewhere for similar quali- 
ties: (2) You've the satis- 


faction of knowing that you | 


89 and 91 Wisconsin St., 


AND 


BS8S BROADWAY, 


CORSETS 


5O0c. 


We are jnst 1eceived and placed on sale 2 
Cases & 


Long: -Waisted Corded Corsets, 


Nicely embroidered and trimmed with silk and 
triu.-med with lace. (orets which would not 
be considerrd bad value at 75c. We will sell 
this lot for the purpose of advertising the de- 
partment at 


SOc Each. 
Wash Dress Goods | Departm't. | 


2 CASES 


Stylish « Printed « Challies, | 
ONLY 5¢e PER YARD. 


Gent s Furnishing 


Over one hundred dozen 


FINE SILK SCAREFS, 
satin-lined, dark, light and-medium colors and 
biack. The very Lrewcst designs in four-in- 
hands and tecks, at 


asc. 


Compare them with those other houses are 
asking 50c¢ for. 


An almost unlimited a sortment of 
WINDSOR TIES, 


Men’s, 20c to 50c. 





get: precisely what you do| 


pay for. 
April is ‘diamond-month,’ 
In accordance with 


display is to be seen in our 
windows. 

Orders 
solicited. 


Bunde & Upmeyer, 


Manufacturing Jewelers, 


by mail are 


121 -- WISCONSIN STREET -- 123 


MILWAUKEE, - Wis. 


Establishec ons. 3, 1879 


Laciss’ and Gen 
Oyster seats 
AND 


RESTAURANT, 


Joseph Tschank, 
Proprietor and F 


Seating anes 100 


EXTRACTS FROM BILL OF Fare. 
DINNER 15 CENTS. 
k ; Roast Beef, Roast Mutton, 
oast Pork, toast Veal, Corued Beef ‘abbage, 
Ham and Cabbage, 
Mutton Pot Pie, Veal Pot Pie, Pork & Beans 
BREAKFAST AND Tea 15 Cents. 

Rmall Steak, Veal Cutlet, Mutton ( ‘hops, 
roiled Ham, Liver and Bacon, Pork Chops, 
Breakfast Bacon, Salt Pork Broiled, 
Fried Sausages, Lake Trout, Fried Eggs, 
Scrambled Kges. 


188 Grand Avenue, 


(North-east. ' orner Second St ) 


Special Notice: Open Vay and Night, 


our | 
usual custom, a magnificent | 


TSCHANK 'g) 


Milwaukee. 


Boys’, lic. 


Mail Orders receive prompt attention. | 


ca KELLY & Co.) 


SEE THAT YOU ATTEND 


McDONALD’S 


COLLEGE OF 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





IN THE IRON BLOCK. 


FACILITIES. 


The facilities offered fer the rapid acquisition 
ofa really practical knowledge of Shorthand 
and Typewriting are not equalled by any other 
schoo] in Milwaukee, and not excelled by any 
| Similar schoo} in the great Northwest. 
Students are under the immediate direction 





of an experienced teacher and expert stenog- 
rapher of tested ability, who labors earnestly, 
vigorously, and persistently to bring them rap- 
id and genuine success, and the best possible 
results are attained. 

Young men and wemen are taught just what 
they need to learn to take and hold a position, 
do the same work in the College required of 
them in actual business, and are thoroughly 
trained that they are able to do the work with- 
out being retanght by an employer. 


Send for cirenlars to 
ALeEx. C. MCDONALD, 


8,9 and 10 Iron Block, 
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Milwaukee, 


enter at any time. 
offered at very moderate cost. 





Milwaukee, Wis. ! 


THE LUENING 


Conservatory of Music 


560 to 564 Jefferson St., 


Wisconsin. 


Instruction given in all branches of 
music and in languages. Pupils may 
Great advantages 
Twelve 
instructors of tried ability. 


OFFICERS. 
President, H. M. Mendel 
Vice President. August Uihlein. 
Secretary, Frank R. Falk. 
Treasurer, Chas. ©. Schmidt. 
Engene Luening, Director. 
Francis B. Keene, Bus. Manager. 





Among the Stockholders of the Institution are: 
te eee Hon. Kmil Wallber, F. Pabst, 
Mendel, Ang. Uiblein, F. R. Falk, J. K. 
a. A.B Geilfuss, Hon. John L. Mitchell, 
Ferdinand Schleisinger, Wm. Steinway, B. H. 
icine, C. C. Schmidt, Alfred Uihlein, Henry 
hlein, August Luening. 
"Teatheane containing full information sent 
free upon application. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 
‘RAILROAD Co, 








RUN 


Fast Tiains with Pullman Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleepers, 
Coaches ot arest design, between Chicago 
'and Milwaukee and St, Paul and Min- 
' neapolis, 

Fast Trains with 
Drawing Room Sleepers, !ning Cars and | 
| Coaches cf latest desizn between Chicago | 

at d Milwaukee and Ashlandand Duluth 


ing Room and Tourist Sleepers via the | 
Northern Pacific Railroad between Chi- 
cago and Portland, Or., and Tacoma, | 
Wash 
| Convenient Trains to and from East+rn, | 
Western, Northern and Central Wisconsin 


from Waukesha, Yond du 1 ac, Osbkosh, 
nah, Menasha, Chippewa Falle, Eau Claire, 
Hurley. Wis., 
| Mich. 

| For tickets, sleeping car re ervations, time | 
tables and other informatio n, apply to Agents 
of the Line, or to Ticket Agents anywhere in 
the United states or Canada. 

S. R AINSLIE, Gen’] Manager, - 
. M. HANDAFORD., Gen. Traftic M’g’r., St. Paul 
H, © Bar ow, Trattic Manager Chicago 
Lovts Ec KSTEIN, Gen. Pass. « Tkt.Agt., Chicago 








‘Jos, Schlitz Brewing Co. 


MILWAUKEE. 


ry 


Celebrated Bottled Beer Brands: | 


Extra Pale, 
Sc blitz Porter. 


Pilsener, 
Extra Stout, 





| 


| 


Dining (‘urs 0 | 


Pullman Sttiana\' is the only line running solid vestibule 


Through Pullman Vestibuled ieee. ! 


points, affording unequalled service to and! 
Nee. | 


and Ironwood and Bessemer, 


Milwaukee | 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




























AW.RICh 


‘PORTERS, WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS OF 


OF THE DRY coobDs, | “RY THE 
CLOAKS, SHOES, LOWEST 


HIGHEST )WEST 
GRADES | FANCY GOODS, Ete. PCE® 











OFFICIAL SCHOOL FLAGS! 


Our regulation U. 8. flags were officially ap- 
proved by the State Superintendent, wheu shown 
in competition with America’s leading flag 
makers. Best standard quality! Lowest prices! 





School Teachers Can Make Money 


By taking an agency for 
these flags; also fr our 
Celebrated Woven Silk 
School-House Flag Button 
—30,C00 sold in Wisconsin 
last year. Five cents each, 
$4.00 per hundred. 


s@ ORDERS BY MAIL -.2t 


for either Coods or Samples promptly and 
carefully executed. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed in every instance. 


A.W.RIGE & 0, lB, Aira 








THE 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY 


Electric Lighted ard Steam trains be- 
tween Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
| Minneapolis, and between Chicago, 
‘Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

For official time cards, sleeping car 
| reservation and other information ap- 
ply at 
400 EAST WATER ST., 


| Union PassENGER STATION, 
(Fourth Ward Park). 
Narionat AvENUE STATION, 
(South Side). 
W. J. BOYLE G. P. & T.A. 


MECHANICAL> 
INGRAVINGS. 


AGRICULTURAL_ 


WORK A SPECIALTY. 







| 
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MORGAN, [Satsizctory. HELM. Ss 


ing the miad from doubt or uncer- E NM 
386, 388, and 390 East Water St., tainty, and enabling it to rest with RTM T 


confidence. 


AND 
oe Se ae Pe oe To make clothing that is satis- TO R E 


thee : factory; to sell clothing of no 
RESH ideasfrom over the | 4. .btfal or uncertain eidlte:' + MILWAUKEE, wis. 


sea, and from this side |so conduct our business that the | The Largest Stock in the City of fine Dress ‘Trimmings, Laces, White a 
the sea public has confidence when deal- Embroideries, Aprons etc Our Art Embroidery Department 


ing; and to furnish clothing mer is the — in the West. a: in our many 
; AV ? . epartments are cheerfully sent. 
The tidal wave has struck chandise that holds both confi- 


Milwaukee and our stores |dence and patronage, 
are aglow with the new | 
spring and sunimer coloring TT 

DRESS GOODS. Large his we Study. Fy 
plaids — sometimes very | 


The first lesson is “Quality’ 
large—arethecraze. We’ve — 


the second “Workmanship” ; the 


a grand collection of them | third “Design”; the fourth “Com- 
—and of other styles too. |Pesation” 


Send for samples. We sell Clothing for Men and 
We're abreast of the times. | BOY: cut to measure i mene 
stock. Patrons say itis *‘Satisfac- 


tory.” We invite inspection... a Se ol 
" | Photography in all its branches carefully and artistically executed. 
| 


Almost every day we’re 
knocking the ends off big 382 East Water St., 
cases, and out rolls mer- Milwaukee, Wis. 
chandise of all descriptions The 
—from various portions of Chauncy Simonds Co. 
the civilized world. Close- 
trimmed prices will make 
short work ofthe goods. 
JACKETS AND WRAPS. 
There are garments which 


-_ 


BLUE FLAG 


OUR JUBILEE YEAR, 


MADE TO ORDER. 


are made right, and there Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 

are garments which are 

made wrong. Garments | Ur 
made from trash and gar- PAI NTI N@&. 

ments made from worthy AND 


material. Ours are of such WALL PAPERS. | RETAIL. 


a character that they can be — | 384 FAST WATER oF. MILWAUKEE,WI S. 
_—" . by even oe most} . S H F PAK ~ : 4 : H E N ES; | A large stock of I'ashionable Spring Overcoats for Men and Young Men. 


fastidious of the fair sex a — ‘ Attention of parents is called to our line of New Suits in — aeeene 
SHLOES. Try the $3.00 86 Mason St., Milwaukee. 


loth-tops—lace or _ ) 
- ope ice or button. Ciasuatl Haven ian Sieg ahat Brewing Company 
is an excellent shoe. N16? 


D.,G. H. & M. R’y. 


Orders by mail are promptly, intell tl — . ; Our Bottled Beers are the Standard the world over for Age, © 
elligently, EF a ke - 
1 P : Purity and Strength, and the sales amount to 17,000,000 Bottles 
Cray Cred. The Shortest, Quickest, Cheapest Route 


ryear. ‘Tastes differ, and to supply what the world demands 
: TO ALL POINTS IN 
James Morcan 


this (‘ompany brews five kinds of beer. The differ-nce is not , 
ta CANADA AND THE EAST. 


| 
' 
| 
| : 
| in quality of malt and hops osed, for these are invariably the 
re ; | * ingredients, the process of malting and the method of brew- 
' 
| 





very best that can be procured, but in the proportions of the 

; 7 ing. When you buy either kind of PABST Beer, you are sure to receive 

HF OR ELEGANT BUFFETTE the result of the highest knowledge iu the art of brewing, the advantage of/ 

expert selection of the finest malt and hops, and the unqualified guarantee 

of the PABST BREWING COMPANY that its productions are absolutely 
pure. Our brands are: 


a Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
FIDE CANDIES, pa 
SPLENDID IRON STEAMERS, 


The Fastest and Finest on the Lakes, between | 


BAVARIAN, EXPORT, BOHEMIAN, SELECT AND HOFBRAEU. 
Capacity of brewery, 1,000,000 barrels a year, 


ICE CREAM, ETC., 


GO TO 


; ; Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Milwaukee and Grand Haven. te TELEPHONE 


: , a1. MILWAUKEE, WIS.,U.S. A. 
P [° T C5 KK me g~ Special ranning arrangement will be | ———e 
. made for the Teachers’ Association, meeting at 


Toronto in July, so that parties leaving Mil- A. HOUTK AMP & SON, | 
waukee at noon will have a delightful day -light : . 
No. 4838 MILWAUKEE ST | [ile neress the lake and reach Toronto ths 88 Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ | following morning. 





